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THE  HANKSES 

By  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

We  were  traveling  through  Kentucky,  my  friend,  Hon. 
WilHam  H.  Townsend  and  I,  looking  up  material  relating 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  one  of  our  many  pilgrimages 
together.  He  sat  at  the  wheel  of  the  automobile  and  I  was 
beside  him  with  a  road-map  spread  out  on  my  knee.  We 
stopped  to  inquire  the  way  at  a  wayside  garage.  "Yes,  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  get  there,"  said  the  tall  proprietor.  "First, 
throw  away  your  map." 

He  then  directed  us  to  go  on  to  the  first  fork  in  the  road 
and  take  the  right,  and  then  to  the  third  fork  beyond  and 
take  the  left,  and  to  follow  the  ridge  till  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  stream  and  turn  right,  and  so  on.  His  direc- 
tions proved  reliable,  but  nothing  that  he  told  us  was  so 
valuable  as  his  first  sentence,  "Throw  away  your  map." 

I  am  about  to  give  some  account  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
maternal  ancestors,  and  the  most  important  thing  I  have 
to  say  is  to  throw  away  all  books  relating  to  this  subject 
between  1899  and  1925.  There  lies  a  quarter  century  of 
error.  The  most  of  the  people  who  wrote  about  Nancy 
Hanks'  parentage  in  that  period  did  so  in  good  faith,  and 
some  of  the  books  are  valuable  in  other  particulars,  but  in 
this  one  respect  the  light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness. 

Anyone  who  will  read  either  of  the  two  short  auto- 
biographies of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  prepared  for  Jesse  W. 
Fell  in  1859,  or  that  for  John  Locke  Scripps,  which  became 
the  basis  of  all  authorized  campaign  biographies  of  1860 
and  1864,  will  be  impressed  with  the  disparity  in  bulk  and 
detail  of  Lincoln's  own  account  of  his  father's  family  con- 
trasted with  that  of  his  mother.  No  one  can  honestly 
doubt  that  his  reticence  concerning  the  Hanks  line  was  in- 
tentional.  He  had  to  explain  this  to  Scripps: 

"He  communicated  some  facts  to  me  concerning  his 
ancestry,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  published  then,*' 
said  Scripps,  "and  which  I  have  never  spoken  of  or  alluded 
to  since." 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  facts  were 
in  substance  the  same  that  Lincoln  gave  to  his  law-partner 
and  subsequent  biographer,  William  H.  Herndon,  and  by 
printing  which  Herndon  raised  a  storm.  In  a  word,  the  fact 
about  which  Lincoln  was  sensitive  was  that  illegitimacy  was 
not  unknown  in  the  Hanks  family,  and  that  his  own  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks,  herself  virtuously  and  honorably  married  to 
his  father,  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Lucy  Hanks,  who 
subsequently  married  Henry  Sparrow. 

This  situation  had  been  accepted  by  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
and  it  passed  under  the  blue  pencil  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
without  change.  It  was  stated,  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  con- 
servatively, even  vaguely,  but  it  was  there,  honestly  though 
diplomatically  told.  Those  authors  have  rendered  no  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  truth  or  to  the  family  Hne  of  Lincoln  who 
have  denied  this,  and  have  set  up  in  place  of  this  not  very 
pleasant  fact  a  genealogy,  parts  of  which  were  deHberately 
invented,  and  innocently  copied  and  broadcast. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  truth  about  this, 
and  the  present  article  is  not  written  to  tell  it  again.  I  am 
seeking  to  give  an  authentic  account,  in  some  respects  more 
full  than  that  given  in  my  Life  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Hanks 
family  in  Virginia. 

It  was  through  no  plan  or  desire  of  my  own  that  I  have 
become  an  authority  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Hanks  family. 
When  I  began  publishing  books  about  Abraham  Lincoln  I 
supposed  that  his  ancestry  on  both  sides  had  been  investi- 
gated by  experts  whose  results  I  was  more  than  willing  to 
accept  without  more  labor  than  should  be  necessary  to 
afford  me  an  honest  judgment  that  these  writers  had  done 
their  work  well  and  were  to  be  depended  upon.  I  had  other 
and  very  definite  plans,  and  am  still  at  work  upon  them. 
But  I  found  that,  while  researches  into  the  paternal  line 
of  Lincoln's  descent  were  fairly  well  performed,  all  that  had 
been  done  to  clarify  the  maternal  hne  was  much  worse  than 
worthless. 
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Furthermore,  not  many  Lincoln  authors  have  any  idea 
of  the  means  that  would  be  necessary  to  begin  to  investigate 
the  Hanks  line.  When  my  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ap- 
peared in  1925,  my  honored  and  beloved  friend,  Miss  Ida^'' 
M.  Tarbell,  honored  the  book  by  a  long  and,  in  the  main, 
commendatory  review.  With  regard  to  what  I  said  con- 
cerning the  Hanks  line  she  was  more  open-minded  than  most 
critics  would  have  been  whose  opinions  and  published 
judgments  were  so  flatly  contradicted.  I  do  not  have  her 
review  before  me,  but  she  said  in  substance,  and  almost 
verbatim : 

"Dr.  Barton  may  be  right,  but  there  still  are  gaps.  .  fl^-y^^  / 
What  now  is  needed  is  that  a  skilled  genealogist  shall  take  (  j.*^  -//  jjl^'^ 
this  material,  and  go  over  the  whole  problem,  decipher  the    Ow/  A^t;::^-t..£^/j;^ 
inscriptions  on  old  tombstones,  compare  records  in  old      ?  ^.  O-t^D 
family  Bibles,  and  give  us  a  complete  Hanks  genealogy."  *"    (j  ^ 

That  genealogist  is  in  heaven  if  he  is  anjrwhere.   When  ( 
>^ he  comes  and  sets  about  this  task,  what  will  he  do  when  he    ^  , 
v  ^'m^  has  wandered  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ■^-A^-i.j.. 
Hanks  burying-grounds  and  has  not  found  one  single  stone  ^^^<>—kjl^ 
j  with  the  Hanks  name  upon  it?    The  Hankses,  and  their   -gp^——  c^v^  i 
neighbors  for  the  most  part,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  \  ^'^'^'^-C^ 
were  content  with  a  simple  rough  stone  at  the  head  of  the  \hXA.AJLv_A  9 
grave,  and  sometimes  another  at  the  foot.   And  what  shall  ^f-*^  rui 
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he  do  when  he  sets  out  to  collect  family  Bibles,  and  goes  for  ^^-^^^^  jUj^--7^ 
two  hundred  years,  and  cannot  find  that  any  Virginia  or 
Kentucky  Hanks  owned  one?  Former  authors  not  only 
y^have  not  investigated;  they  lacked  knowledge  as  to  how 
investigation  would  need  to  begin.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  are  some  gaps  in  my  genealogy  (they  are  now  very 
^few)  but  that  there  is  anything  else  than  gaps. 

For  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the  Hankses 
have  been  in  America,  and  the  first  two  hundred  years 
leaves  us  no  dotted  "i"  or  crossed  "t"  written  by  the  hand 
of  a  Hanks,  in  line  of  Lincoln's  descent. 

He  who  seeks  a  place  of  beginning  in  the  pubhshed 
compilations  of  Virginia  records  meets  with  repeated  dis- 
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appointment.  The  index  of  Swem's  two-volume  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Virginia  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Hanks. 
One  searches  for  it  in  vain  in  Boogher's  Gleanings  from 
^0  >v*^'  ^jjSnrtJf:'^^^^^^^'^  History.  It  is  not  found  in  Stanard's  Some  Emi- 
^^-^  grants  to  Virginia  or  in  Prominent  Virginia  Families  by 
Louise  Pecquet  du  Bellet.  William  Armstrong's  Virginia 
Colonial  Militia  with  its  Usts  of  commissions  and  land  grants 
through  the  Colonial  period  has  no  name  of  Hanks. 

Even  the  Revolutionary  War  yields  surprisinglj'-  little 
data  of  the  then  rather  large  family  of  Hanks.  In  Virginia's 
own  records,  as  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  her  published 
Usts  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Hanks  does  not 
appear.  Three  names  of  those  who  served  brief  periods  of 
enlistment  in  the  militia  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  and 
supplementary  volume,  mostly  from  data  discovered  in 
Washington.  None  of  this  material  appears  to  have  any 
bearing  on  our  quest  for  the  origin  of  the  Hanks  family  and 
<^^JL  the  ancestry  of  Lincoln. 
0~'^S'^'*'^>IL  Furthermore,  there  is  a  strange  paucity  of  public  records. 
^JU^  <*^"^Many  of  the  ordinary  sources  fail.  No  name  of  Hanks  has 
Y^^-AT^    .         been  found  as  an  officer  in  the  militia  of  Colonial  Virginia. 

A  'yvviA^-**^,  There  were  wars  that  called  out  nearly  all  able-bodied  men, 
'■"^"^^ ,  and  of  some  of  these  we  have  muster  rolls.   No  Hanks  has 

>^\l^M/rvir^  been  found  among  them.  Land  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  in  the  French  War, 
in  Bacon's  Rebellion,  in  the  Revolution.  No  Hanks  has 
been  found  in  Virginia  among  the  men  thus  rewarded.  Long 
lists  have  been  compiled  of  Colonial  officials,  but  no  Hanks 
has  been  found  holding  office  large  or  small,  except  as  road 
commissioner.  The  name  Hanks  is  not  in  the  two  recent 
volumes  of  Burgess — Virginia  Soldiers  of  1776.  Parish  reg- 
isters have  been  preserved  from  the  beginnings  of  many 
Virginia  parishes;  scores  of  these  have  been  searched,  in- 
cluding all  of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  expect  results, 
and  the  gleanings  have  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
expended. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have 
not  discovered  everything;  it  is  surprising  that  we  have 
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found  anything.    Nothing  that  1  have  found  had  beenr^'^'^uL  "^^^aaA^^J^  ^ 

discovered  by  my  predecessors.  Furthermore,  in  this  field 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  present  author  to  give  credit  for 
assistance  to  those  who  have  previously  attempted  this 
same  task.  Uncharitable  as  it  may  seem,  it  must  be  affirmed 
that  practically  all  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  lessen  ^ 
our  ignorance  concerning  the  Hanks  family  have  tended- 
rather  to  increase  it.  Those  who  have  written  with  the 
most  of  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  their  own  conclusions 
have  been  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  We  should  have  been 
wiser  if  they  all  had  held  their  peace.  In  general  it  is  not 
only  an  obligation  but  a  joy  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  an  author  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  field.  But  so  far  as  receiving  help  from 
my  predecessors  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Hanks  family  is 
concerned,  1  have  been  assisted  only  by  those  who  have 
pretended  to  no  knowledge  M'hatever.  Those  who  professed 
to  know,  and  whom  for  a  time  I  followed,  led  me  far  astray, 
and  measurably  increased  the  difficulty,  already  great.  I 
might  have  learned  the  truth  years  earlier  if  I  had  not  had' 
assistance. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  deeply  interested  in  at- 
tempts to  trace  his  paternal  line,  he  made  no  recorded  effort 
to  follow  the  ''family  by  the  name  of  Hanks"  further  back 
than  his  own  mother,  and  he  lent  no  assistance  to  any  per- 
son making  the  attempt. 

Even  this  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  difficulties.  The 
Hanks  family  tradition  would  have  been  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain source  of  knowledge,  but  it  was  hopelessly  corrupted 
by  those  who,  a  quarter  century  ago,  infused  into  the  family 
tradition  a  story  so  pleasant  that  the  Hankses  who  knew  of 
it  gladly  accepted  it  and  did  their  best  to  incorporate  it  into 
their  own.  The  palimpsest  of  the  Hanks  story  as  now  told 
is  a  curious  muddle,  but  there  are  those  who  would  gladly 
hold  to  it.  For  instance,  my  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
Miss  Tarbell,  attempts  in  one  place  to  refute  my  docu- 
mentary evidence  by  relating  how,  in  1891,  the  Hanks 
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family  in  the  vicinity  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  remembered  and 
told  an  investigator,  or  rather  a  suggestor,  (not  Miss  Tar- 
bell)  that  when  Lincoln  used  to  practice  law  in  Quincy  he 
invariably  stayed  with  his  Hanks  relatives,  and  called  one 
of  them  "Uncle  Joe."  Well,  he  was  Lincoln's  great-uncle, 
and  Lincoln  probably  would  have  called  him  "Uncle  Joe" 
if  he  had  visited  him.  But  Lincoln,  on  July  21,  1860, 
declared  in  a  letter  that  he  never  had  been  in  Quincy  but 
twice  in  his  life,  and  on  both  occasions  was  there  making 
political  speeches.  One  of  his  debates  with  Douglas  was 
held  in  Quincy  in  1858,  and  he  certainly  had  no  time  for 
visiting  the  Hankses  then,  and  the  other  time  was  in  1854, 
and  he  stayed  at  the  Quincy  House  and  left  before  day- 
light next  morning.  We  simply  cannot  trust  the  Hanks 
tradition  where  it  has  been  tampered  with  by  authors  who 
wanted  to  prove  a  point  of  their  own,  and  assisted  the 
Hankses  to  furnish  them  the  material  they  wished.  The 
supply  of  myth  has  been  equal  to  the  demand. 


j^/v— .   0-(A-^  I      Now,  in  view  of  all  this,  where  will  this  heaven-sent 


genealogist  begin?   And  how  much  will  he  learn? 

I  am  prepared  for  the  criticisms  of  those  who,  reading 
these  pages,  may  say,  "Dr.  Barton  has  indeed  made  dili- 
gent and  successful  search,  but  there  still  are  gaps.  We 
J^^^  must  wait  for  further  and  more  thorough  investigation." 
yyiM-^'^'^^^f  f  answer  is  that  there  will  never  be  another  investiga- 

/t^  *  JX^iA^l^'^^^^  as  thorough  as  mine  has  been,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
^e-ff^  ' — """""^     thorough  investigation  that  any  one  has  ever  made.   And  I 

am  practically  at  an  end.   There  may  be  discovered  and  I 
hope  will  be,  some  old  documents  in  unindexed  piles  in 
^unexpected  places;  but  my  search  has  covered  all  the  prob- 
.  able  sources  of  knowledge.    Some  one  seeking  documents 

\A/L    ^  other  purposes  may  discover  something  that  mil  yield 

\/]/n^  incidental  light  on  this  subject.   But  no  one  has  given  and 

^C:  0      S-'^^  '  no  one  will  give,  to  this  inquiry  toil  such  as  I  have  given; 
^  *  and  while  my  discovered  results  will  be  supplemented  and 

possibly  in  details  corrected,  this  article  gives  the  correct 
basis  for  whatever  knowledge  we  are  yet  to  gain  of  President 
Lincoln's  Hanks  ancestry. 
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In  my  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published  in  the  spring 
of  1925,  I  have  said  that  the  first  American  Hanks  of  whom 
we  have  certain  knowledge  was  Thomas  Hanks,  who  came 
over  in  1654  as  an  indentured  servant  of  Mr.  Thoma 
Fowke  of  Westmoreland.  I  was  then  in  error,  as  many 
others  have  been,  in  assuming  that  the  person  who  filed  the 
"head-rights"  certificate  of  an  immigrant  was  the  immi- 
grant's master.  That  was  the  normal  and  frequent  usage. 
Each  person  who  brought  into  the  colony  an  immigrant, 
male  or  female,  received  a  certificate  entitling  him,  the 
importer,  not  the  immigrant,  to  fifty  acres  of  land.  I  have 
learned  later  that  these  "head-rights"  certificates  became 
a  kind  of  circulating  medium,  and  were  traded  about, 
sometimes  for  years,  as  after  the  Revolution  warrants  for 
soldier's  land  grants  were  bartered.  The  fact  that  John 
Doe  filed  claim  for  land  on  the  head-rights  of  Richard  Roe 
does  not  prove,  though  in  the  absence  of  opposing  evidence 
it  may  be  presumed  to  imply,  that  Richard  Roe  was  the 
servant  of  John  Doe. 

Thomas  Fowke,  as  I  now  know,  was  a  lawyer  and  mer- 
chant, who  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  bought  up  a  good  many 
of  these  certificates.  We  do  not  know  how  many  years 
Thomas  Hanks'  certificate  had  been  in  circulation  or  who 
brought  him  over.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  when  Thomas 
Fowke  traded  in  this  certificate,  on  June  10,  1654,  he  had 
twenty-six  others  that  he  may  have  been  presumed  to  have 
been  some  time  in  accumulating,  and  he  secured  patent  on 
a  very  large  tract  of  land. 

This  does  not  prove  that  Thomas  Hanks  had  not  orig- 
inally come  over  as  the  servant  of  Thomas  Fowke,  but  there 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  presumption  that  he  had  done  so, 
when  we  know  that  Thomas  Fowke  was  in  the  business  of 
buying  up  these  certificates. 

One  thing  we  now  know,  which  is  that  more  than  a  year 
before  Thomas  Fowke  was  filing  Thomas  Hanks'  head- 
rights,  that  man  himself  was  taking  up  land  on  the  head- 
rights  of  a  male  and  a  female  immigrant.    Where  a  man 
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filed  only  one  or  two  head-rights,  he  usually  filed  those  of 
his  own  servants,  bu3ang  both  the  service  and  the  head- 
/  rights  from  some  ship  captain  or  other  importer  of  labor. 
We  shall  say  more  of  him. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  use  of 
the  term  "servant"  as  it  was  employed  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where in  the  colonies ;  it  had  great  elasticity.  It  applied  to  all 
who  bound  themselves  or  were  bound  by  law  under  pro- 
visions of  agreement  embodied  in  a  legal  document,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  were  bound  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  the  country.  The  term  "servant" 
was  applied  to  all  apprentices  as  well  as  to  agricultural  and 
domestic  laborers. 

A  large  body  of  white  sej'vants  in  Virginia  were  free 
persons  who  wished  to  go  to  the  colony  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  charges  of  their  trans- 
portation. They  voluntarily  entered  into  contract  with  any 
man  who  would  assume  their  charges  for  such  a  term  of 
years  as  would  repay  the  outla}^  placing  themselves  for 
this  limited  period  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  for  any 
reasonable  service.  The  contract  Avas  made  in  Great  Britain 
with  agents  for  the  shipment  of  colonists  but  more  frequently 
with  shipmasters  who  traded  in  Virginia  and  disposed  of  the 
servant  on  liis  arrival  as  they  saw  fit. 

Indentured  servants  in  Virginia  were  of  widely  varying 
kinds : 

1.  Servants,  agricultural  and  domestic  such  as  had 
served  the  household  in  England  and  still  were  needed. 

2.  Men  especially  secured  for  the  heavy  work  of  clear- 
ing the  forests,  hired  under  a  contract  for  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Apprentices,  clerks,  etc.,  of  higher  grade  than  do- 
mestics and  farm  laborers  who  soon  became  land-owners  in 
their  own  right. 

4.  Younger  sons  and  adventurous  spirits  with,  little 
money  but  ambitious,  some  of  whom  made  good,  others  not. 

5.  Political  prisoners,  royalists,  paupers  and  vagrants. 
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6.  Criminals  and  dissolute  persons  who  "left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good."  During  the  period,  1653- 
1661,  convicts  were  sent  over  in  considerable  numbers. 

Head-rights  under  the  Virginia  land  system  were  not,  as 
I  once  thought,  the  right  of  the  actual  immigrant  to  land  to 
become  his  on  the  completion  of  his  period  of  service.  The 
certificate,  good  for  fifty  acres,  was  not  the  property  of  the 
immigrant  but  of  the  person  importing  him.  A  proprietor 
bringing  over  household  and  servants  could  claim  head- 
rights  for  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  and  each  of  his 
servants,  male  and  female.  Ship  captains  entered  claim  for 
their  entire  list  except  as  otherwise  and  previously  entered. 
A  case  is  cited  to  me  by  William  G.  Stanard  of  a  man  in 
relatively  inferior  circumstances  claiming  and  receiving 
land  on  two  men  many  years  deceased  and  in  social  and 
financial  conditions  quite  superior  to  his  own.  While  usually 
the  man  who  owned  the  head-right  for  importing  another 
stood  in  a  higher  social  and  financial  position,  this  was  by 
no  means  invariably  the  case.  A  group  of  young  loyalists 
deported  with  little  intent  of  tilling  the  soil  might  utterly 
disregard  the  head-rights  accruing  on  account  of  them — 
and  so  might  the  wealthy  friend  w^ho  paid  their  passage. 

It  is  charged  that  clerks  in  the  land-office,  when  properly 
fed,  looked  down  the  list  and  would  discover  what  head- 
rights  were  abandoned  and  not  likely  to  be  claimed,  and 
issue  certificates,  which  those  same  clerks  would  immediately 
honor  for  land  to  be  owned  by  a  purchaser  who  had  never 
seen  the  persons  in  whose  name  he  claimed  land. 

Mr.  Stanard  says: — ''All  that  one  is  certain  about  in 
finding  that  John  Doe  claims  land  by  virtue  of  having 
imported  Richard  Roe  is  that  Richard  Roe  had  come  to 
Virginia  before  that  date  and  that  John  Doe  was  here  at 
that  date." 

We  do  not  know,  therefore,  in  what  capacity  Thomas  '  /"^ 
Hanks  crossed  the  ocean.    The  captain  of  the  ship  that^ 

1.  This  list  is  given  by  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
vol.  5,  pages  158  and  following.  The  persons  tithable  under  each  name 
consisted  of  the  head  of  the  family,  his  wife  and  adult  servants. 
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brought  him  may  have  sold  his  head-right  several  years 
before  Thomas  Fowke,  merchant,  used  it  toward  his  own 
large  land  purchase  in  1654.  But  what  we  do  know  is  that 
Hanks  was  established,  and  buying  land  on  his  own  account, 
fifteen  months  before  Fowke  turned  in  the  Hanks  certificate. 

Thomas  Hanks  had  been  in  Virginia  long  enough  to  work 
out  his  period  of  servitude  and  to  obtain  money  or  tobacco 
enough  to  buy  two  head-right  certificates,  and  very  Kkely 
the  service  of  the  people  for  whose  transportation  they  were 
issued,  by  February  16,  1653.  His  land  was  in  Gloucester 
county,  a  new  county  formed  from  Northumberland  and 
York  in  1651.  This  land  was  shunted  back  and  forth  into 
and  out  of  other  counties.  Old  Rappahannock  County  was 
formed  from  Lancaster  in  1653,  and  in  1692  Richmond 
County,  formed  from  Old  Rappahannock,  was  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rappahannock  River  and  included  the  home  of 
Thomas  Hanks.  We  therefore  have  to  search  for  records 
in  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Old  Rappahannock  and  Glouces- 
ter Counties,  as  well  as  in  New  Kent,  for  the  Hanks 
land  came  to  extend  into  that.  And  we  must  search  the 
land  records  in  the  Capitol  building  in  Richmond,  the  vast 
collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  State  Archives,  and  the 
collections  in  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  All  of  which 
and  much  more,  we  have  done,  and  also  the  county  and  state 
records  in  Kentucky,  the  census  returns  for  1790,  1800,  1810 
and  1820,  and  much  beside. 

The  first  list  of  Lancaster  County  "tithables"  was  made 
up  in  1653,  and  is  defective.  The  next  was  made  up  on 
February  6,  1654^.  The  section  which  interests  us  consists 
of  names  of  residents  all  in  this  general  neighborhood  so 
far  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Stanard's  painstaking  researches  enable 
us  to  locate  them.  This  is  the  list;  ''Mr.  Thomas  Bryce  to 
collect  these :  himself  9 ;  Thomas  Hardy  1 ;  Captain  Hacke  2 ; 
Thomas  Powell  2;  Walter  Dickinson  6;  Mr.  Edw^ards  4; 
Thomas  Hopkins  4;  Thomas  Roots  1;  Dominie  4;  Widow 
Grimes  4;  Edward  Dudley  1;  John  Merriman  2;  William 


1.    See  note  on  Page  507. 
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Meeshan  6;  Mr.  Hankes;  Mr.  Reach  3;  John  Paine  7 r  '^dM>^>^^}^''X^ 
The  interesting  name,  of  course,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hankes.  fO»*tC^'^ 
It  was  Thomas.   The  number  of  members  of  his  household  "Tt; 
unfortunately  cannot  now  be  deciphered,  but  apparently  /^'^l  '  s^' 
there  were  others  than  himself.   The  title  Mister  as  apphed  At4^ /ID 
in  early  Virginia  usage  was  flexible,  but  still  implied  a  cer-  QJ^- 
tain  degree  of  dignity.  '  ZTTtTMjdnL 

Between  1653  and  1674  Thomas  Hanks,  Hancks,  or    CUMJSM'^  ^ 
Hankes,  obtained  six  patents  covering  more  than  2000  acres. 
These  are  the  patents: 

1.    To  Thomas  Hancks  100  acres  in  Gloucester  County, 
February  16,  1653. 

2-3.  Thomas  Hancks  two  patents  both  dated  April  8, 
1663;  one  for  527  acres  and  the  other  for  530  acres,  both 
in  New  Kent  County. 

'4.    Three  hundred  acres  on  Pianketank  Swamp,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1667. 

5.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  four  acres  in  Gloucester  and 
New  Kent  Counties,  October  23,  1673. 

6.  A  large  tract  from  its  description  but  whose  exact 
acreage  I  do  not  find  on  record,  April  8,  1674,  adjoining  a 
former  patent  of  the  said  Hanks  and  also  adjoining  "the 
land  whereon  he  now  liveth."  Apparently  this  tract  con- 
nected two  of  his  earlier  patents. 

This  land  lay  in  the  borders  of  New  Kent  and  Gloucester 
counties,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pianketank,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable frontage  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Furthermore,  as  early  as  1655  he  was  leasing  improved 
or  partially  improved  land  and  paying  for  it  in  cash  or 
tobacco.  In  that  year,  on  January  12,  he  leased  from 
Abraham  Moone,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  an  improved 
plantation,  with  houses,  servants  and  livestock,  and  paid 
for  three  years  in  advance. 

We  find  one  or  two  other  records  of  him.    The  earliest 
is  September  27,  1653,  when  he  w^as  witness  to  the  will  of  ^ 
Robert  Mascall,  and  signed  his  name  without  making  his 
mark.    He  received  a  small  bequest  from  this  neighbor, 
"one  marked  young  sow,  on  both  the  ears  with  the  swallow- 
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fork."  The  gift  of  a  young  sow  may  not  have  been  so  small 
a  matter  then.   But  the  value  of  the  gift  is  not  important. 

Even  in  1653  Thomas  Hanks  had  been  on  his  plantation  r^J 
long  enough  to  have  one  of  its  boundaries  known  as  "Hanks  '^A''^-'''^- 

ranch."  And  he  was  there  in  1674,  twenty-one  years 
later.  His  plantation  had  been  moved  more  or  less  from 
one  county  to  another,  but  he  had  been  there  all  that  time, 
enlarging  his  borders,  and  buying  and  renting  tracts  of  land 
in  addition. 

From  here  on  there  ought  to  be  plain  sailing.  We  should 
find  in  Gloucester  and  New  Kent  Counties  hoAv  he  disposed 
of  his  lands,  when  he  died,  and  who  were  his  heirs  when  his 
estate  was  settled. 

And  here  is  where  I  acknowledge  and  proclaim  my  one 
solitary  gap  in  the  American  line.  By  a  series  of  court- 
house fires  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War,  there  is 
not  a  cinder  left  of  the  records  of  those  two  counties  prior 
to  1865.  And  the  most  diligent  search  of  the  archives  of  the 
State  Capitol  affords  us  no  assistance. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  bad  gap.    It  is  less 
than  five  years  in  length.    The  last  recorded  land  purchase 
of  Thomas  Hanks  was  April  8,  1674;  in  or  about  June,  1678, 
one  William  Hanks,  a  carpenter,  married  a  woman  whose 
last  name  Ave  do  not  know  but  whose  first  name  was  Sarah,  j 
and  moved  across  the  Rappahannock  from  the  vicinity  of  -yCckcLt, 
the  plantation  of  Thomas  Hanks,  and  bought  land  on  the  ' 
Indian  Town  Branch,  called  by  some  Dumb  Man's  Branch, 
in  North  Farnham  Parish  in  Richmond  County.   If  William 
Hanks  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hanks  and  had  moved  from  the 
plantation  of  his  father,  he  had  not  traveled  many  miles. 
From  any  tree  on  Indian  Town  Branch,  tall  enough  to  lift 
-him  to  where  he  could  have  seen  across  the  river  he  could 
have  seen  the  land  of  Thomas  Hanks.    William  Hanks^ 
bought  other  landTseveral  tracts  of  it.   He  appear^  to  have  '} 
had  money  or  tobacco  with  which  to  pay  for  it,  for  receipt  / 
of  consideration  is  acknowledged.   He  and  his  children  and 
his  grand-children  lived  and  died  in  North  Farnham  parish, 
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and  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  line  from  him  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I  judge  that  William  Hanks,  Sr.,  was  the  son,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  son,  of  Thomas  Hanks.  This  is  my  one  con- 
jecture. I  assume  that  Thomas  Hanks,  if  he  came  over  as 
a  servant,  must  have  been  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1643  or 
1645.  But  the  records  of  Thomas  Hanks  beyond  1674  went 
up  in  the  smoke  of  the  Civil  War. 

Thomas  Hanks  bought  his  last  recorded  farm,  and 
twenty-six  years  after  he  bought  his  first,  we  find  William 
and  Sarah  Hanks  presenting  for  baptism  in  the  North 
Farnham  Church  in  Richmond  County,  formerly  a  part  of 
Lancaster,  their  son  William  Hanks,  Jr.  The  boy  was  born 
February  7,  and  the  baptism  was  recorded  February  14, 
1679.  Wilham  Hanks,  Sr.  had  not  come  over  as  an  immi- 
grant, at  least  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  come.  Ap- 
parently he  had  been  born  there.  There  was  not  time  for 
an  intermediate  generation. 

In  my  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1  stated  that  Sarah, 
wife  of  William,  was  a  widow,  whose  previous  husband  was 
Richard  White,  and  that  she  had  a  son  Richard.  This  was 
a  mistake.  Her  first  husband,  William  Hanks,  Sr.,  died  in 
1704,  and  she  immediately  married  her  second  husband 
withm  a  few  weeks  or  even  days  of  her  first  husband's 
decease,  and  he  appeared  as  administrator,  or  as  one  of  the; 
heirs-at-law,  in  right  of  his  wife.  This  I  discover  occurred 
rather  frequently.  This  very  thing  happened  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  Moone,  whom  I  have  mentioned.  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  John  Curtis,  who  appears  as  administrator  of 
Moone's  estate,  was  Mrs.  Moone's  son,  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage; but  she  married  in  time  for  her  second  husband  to 
administer  her  first  husband's  estate  and  claim  her  rights 
under  the  law.  This  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  William  Hanks,- 
This  part  of  the  story  I  give  very  briefly,  for  this  I  told 
before,  and  I  have  not  only  confirmed  and  amplified  it,  but 
I  now  have  an  amazing  volume  of  documentary  matter 
attesting  all  these  generations.  The  only  gap  is  the  four 
or  five  years  between  Thomas  Hanks  and  the  older  William, 
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and  that  has  been  so  narrowed  and  so  circumscribed  by  the 
conditions  discovered  that  it  can  hardly  be  called,  a  gap. 
'  But  certainly  there  is  no  gap  from  the  older  William  Hanks 
on.  He,  married  about  1678,  was  just  about  as  old  as  a 
'  son  of  Thomas  Hanks  should  have  been  if  Thomas  Hanks 
was  in  a  position  of  economic  independence  and  at  Hberty 
to  marry  in  1653.  And  William  had  a  father,  who  was 
almost  certainly  in  Virginia,  and  the  two  lived  in  the  same 
general  locality. 

The  eldest  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Hanks,  William 
Hanks,  Jr.,  married  Hester  Mills  July,  1711.  They  had 
seven  children.  William  and  Sarah  had  two  other  sons, 
Luke,  some  of  whose  descendants  are  still  in  Richmond  and 
Lancaster  counties,  and  John. 

John  Hanks,  youngest  son  of  William  and  Sarah,  mar- 
ried about  June  1714.  His  wife's  name  was  Katherine.  She 
survived  her  husband  and  died,  apparently  in  January  1779. 

Her  second  son  Joseph  was  appointed,  February  1, 
administrator  of  her  rather  well  appointed  estate.  This 
I  son  Joseph  we  shall  hear  more  about. 
^       For  three  generations  the  Hankses  lived  near  their  orig- 
inal home.     Their  marriages  were  among  rather  good 
families.   When  Katherine's  husband  died,  leaving  her  with 
//    young  sons,  the  county  court  instituted  an  inquiry  whether 
-the  church  wardens  should  not  bind  out  her  sons.  Ap- 
parently she  assured  them  that  she  could  care  for  them  and 
did  so.   She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  courage  and 
ability. 

But  in  all  this  time,  and  for  yet  longer  time,  there  is  no 
Hanks  signature  except  that  of  Thomas  Hanks  to  a  will 
which  he  witnessed.  If  the  Hankses  kept  any  records  none 
have  been  found.  The  break-up  came  when  Katherine 
Hanks  died  and  her  estate  was  divided. 

Joseph  Hanks,  second  son  of  John  and  Katherine  Hanks, 
was  baptized  in  the  North  Farnham  Parish  church  Decem- 
.       ^     I  ber  20,  1725.    His  wife's  name  was  Ann.    They  had  nine 
0    r'*  ^  "yP"  J  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.   Of  only  one  of  them 
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has  the  baptismal  record  been  found,  Elizal^eth,  born  7 
March  4,  1771.    She  it  was  who  married  Thomas  Sparrow  t 
and  became  the  foster  mother  of  Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of 
the  President. 

Final  accounting  in  the  estate  of  Katherine  Hanks, 
deceased,  was  made  in  1782.  But  before  this  Joseph  had 
collected  a  portion  of  the  money  due  him,  and  moved  up 
the  Potomac  River  to  Patterson's  creek,  in  Hampshire 
County.  That  county  lies  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia, 
and  the  portion  of  the  county  in  which  the  Hanks  family 
resided  is  now  Mineral  County. 

The  census  enumeration  for  1782  found  Joseph  Hanks 
and  family  on  Patterson's  Creek,  a  family  of  eleven  persons, 
all  white.  In  the  early  spring  of  1784,  Joseph  Hanks  mort- 
gaged his  farm  for  a  pittance  to  a  thrifty  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  neighbor,  and  set  out  for  Kentucky. 

I  have  related  in  THE  WOMEN  LINCOLN  LOVED 
the  truth  about  Lucy  Hanks  and  her  daughter  Nancy.  It 
is  noT*necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Neither  do  I  wish  to 
modify  it.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  refute  it  by  sug- 
gesting that  Lucy  Hanks  was  possibly  not  the  daughter 
but  the  daughter-in-law  of  Joseph  Hanks.  The  attempt  is 
"f  fatuous  and  futile.  What  it  proves  is  that  if  Joseph  Hanks 
had  had  six  sons  instead  of  five,  and  if  the  imaginary  son 
had  married  a  non-existent  woman  whose  name  was  Lucy, 
and  if  they  had  had  a  daughter  Nancy,  and  if  Nancy  had  ^  ex 
grown  up,  and  if  the'  imaginary  husband  of  Lucy  and 
father  of  Nancy  had  died,  and  if  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
married  this  Nancy  Hanks  instead  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  he 
did  marry,  a  number  of  events  might  have  occurred  other- 
wise than  they  did  in  fact  occur. 

But  this  I  may  add,  that  those  do  greatly  err  who  sup- 
pose that  illegitimacy  was  the  rule  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Hanks  family.  I  have  found  only  one  single  case  of 
illegitimacy  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  in  a  collateral 
branch.  The  Hanks  family  was  not  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
it  stood  well.    It  had  no  criminal  record  whatever,  and  in 
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the  sphere  of  morals  it  averaged  with  the  better  famiHes. 
Nancy  Hanks  was  married,  June  12,  1806,  to  Thomas 
Lincoln.  Their  second  child,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
February  12,  1809. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  the  seventh  generation  of  de- 
scendants of  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  came  from  Norfolk 
County,  England  in  1636  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  And 
if  William  Hanks,  Sr.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  he  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  seventh  generation  of  Hankses  in 
that  country.  No  drop  of  French,  Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch  or 
Welsh  blood,  no  strain  of  Quaker  lineage,  has  been  found 
on  either  side.  On  both  sides  Lincoln  came  from  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  stock. 

And  now  I  want  to  go  still  further  back  in  this  Hanks 
investigation,  to  the  home  of  the  Hanks  family  in  England. 
I  shall  undertake  nothing  so  hopeless  as  the  discovery  of 
any  record  of  immigration  of  the  original  Hanks  from 
England  to  Virginia;  such  a  book  as  Hotten's  IJsts,  in 
which,  almost  miraculously,  we  have  the  name  of  Samuel 
Lincoln,  shows  how  exceptional  must  be  the  conditions 
that  enable  us  to  make  a  certain  connection.  But  I  am 
able  to  supply  something  of  color  for  a  background  of  the 
Hanks  family  in  England. 

The  home  of  the  Lincolns  was  in  the  very  eastermost 
part  of  England.  When  the  sun  lights  up  Great  Britain, 
the  first  object  it  can  find  is  the  tower  of  the  old  church  at 


(j     Ci/^M^K^'  Great  Yarmouth,  and  there  are  Lincoln  records  in  that  same 
{/t^l/"^         Ol  old  church,  and  in  the  churches  in  Hingham,  Norwich,  and 
Nf  \    (/M^j  Swanton-Morley.   But  the  home  of  the  Hankses  was  in  the 
tA  ^  southern  and  western  part  of  England.    And  your  journey 

brings  you  to  a  place  little  known,  and  one  which  the  rail- 
way reaches  by  a  sort  of  a  miracle  of  transportation,  to 
little  old  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  you  may  not 
have  read  very  much.  And  you  shall  find  that  as  in  the 
east  the  Lincolns  have  been  in  evidence  since  the  days  of 
the  Doomsday  Book,  so  in  the  west  the  Hankses  have  a 
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record  something  like  a  thousand  years.  If  you  are  for- 
tunate you  may  see  that  record. 

To  enter  Malmesbury  you  must  go  down  a  hill  and  cross 
a  bridge  and  then  ascend  a  hill.  The  town  lies  between  the 
branches  of  the  Avon.  These  two  streams  honestly  in- 
tended to  meet  above  the  town,  but  changed  their  minds 
and  flowed  around  it  and  met  below.  It  is  almost  an 
island,  and  has  a  considerable  elevation.  The  railway  comes 
in  through  a  tunnel  and  across  a  bridge.  The  motor  car 
goes  over  the  hill  and  then  across  the  bridge.  And  in  due 
course,  one  is  in  Malmesbury.  You  may  go  to  any  one  of 
several  inns  for  your  entertainment.  The  George,  which  is 
recommended  by  Baedeker,  is  only  800  years  old.  The  Bell 
is  older.  The  King's  Arms,  a  vine-covered  hostelry,  has 
framed  communications  from  Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward, 
King  George  and  other  celebrities,  saying  they  have  found 
it  comfortable.  The  Green  Dragon  and  the  White  Lion 
are  there  also,  and  they  are  not  new. 

Malmesbury  is  the  terminus  and  sole  excuse  of  a  branch 
line  of  railway,  connecting  it  with  Dauntsey,  six  and  one 
half  miles  away.  It  is  about  two  and  one  half  miles  from 
the  Foss  Way,  that  ancient  road  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln, 
dating  from  Roman  days.  Malmesbury  was  probably  on 
the  map,  if  there  is  a  map,  in  the  days  of  the  Druids.  It  is 
twenty-two  miles  from  Bath,  with  its  famous  waters, 
twenty-six  from  Bristol,  forty-three  from  Salisbury  and 
ninety-three  from  London.  It  is  in  a  good  agricultural 
district,  which  is  by  no  means  true  of  Stonehenge,  its  Druid 
neighbor.  Its  market  days  are  events  typical  of  rural 
England,  and  one  does  not  see  them  in  London. 

The  Market  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
England.  It  is  very  old,  and  was  planned,  so  the  record 
states,  so  that  poor  folk  at  market  might  find  some  shelter 
from  rain.  Rather  inadequate  shelter,  but  one  cannot 
expect  everything,  and  it  is  at  least  picturesque  and  historic. 
I  have  seen  few  English  towns  that  have  more  of  local  and 
picturesque  interest  than  this  old  country  town  of  Maimes- 
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bury.  It  has  had  its  modest  meed  of  fame  since  the  days 
of  Britain's  ancient  history,  and  no  small  part  of  that  history 
was  written  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 

It  is  a  town  of  venerable  traditions.  These  go  back  a 
matter  of  1400  years.  After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the 
kingdom  of  West  Saxony  or  Wessex  was  formed.  That  was 
about  519  A.  D.,  of  fourteen  centuries  ago.  In  687  the  king- 
dom of  Marcia  came  into  being.  Malmesbury  was  in  Wes- 
sex, but  on  the  borders  of  Marcia.  Those  little  Saxon  king- 
doms were  continually  at  war,  and  Malmesbury,  which  the 
Saxons  called  Ingelburn,  was  a  military  post  of  importance, 
for  it  was  easily  fortified  and  was  on  the  border.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  a  fort  was  estabUshed  there 
and  soon  afterward  Maeldulph,  a  learned  monk,  came  from 
Ireland,  then  the  home  of  piety  and  learning,  and  estab- 
lished a  hermitage  near.  Following  Maeldulph  came 
Aldhelm,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Maeldulph's  school,  and 
his  successor  as  head  of  the  monastery.  He  was  made  Abbot 
in  675,  and  held  his  office  for  30  years. 

The  monks  were  musical.  People  who  came  to  Malmes- 
bury had  to  ford  a  stream,  and  the  monks  placed  themselves 
at  the  fords  and  sang  the  gospel  story  to  travelers,  some  of 
whom  heard  as  they  crossed,  and  some  sat  down  to  rest  and 
Hsten.  From  that  time  religion  has  had  a  seat  at  Malmes- 
bury. 

Music  became  a  feature  of  life  there.  The  first  church 
organ  in  England  was  erected  there  and  was  played  by 
Aldhelm.  It  is  described  as  ''a  mighty  instrument,  of  in- 
numerable tones,  blown  with  bellows,  and  enclosed  in  a 
gilded  ease."  Two  and  a  half  centuries  later  a  still  more 
magnificent  instrument  was  presented  by  Dunstan. 

Learning  had  one  of  its  earliest  homes  in  Malmesbury. 
Aldhelm  was  the  greatest  Latin  scholar  of  his  day,  and  the 
first  to  teach  that  language  to  England.  He  was  made  a 
bishop,  but  when  he  died  in  709  he  was  brought  back  to 
Malmesbury  for  burial. 
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In  872  Alfred  the  Great  faced  an  invasion  by  the  Danes. 
At  first  he  was  defeated,  but  in  878  he  routed  his  enemies, 
and  rewarded  Malmesbury  for  its  loyalty  and  courage  by 
endowing  its  monastery. 

But  even  better  things  were  in  store  for  this  little  town 
through  royal  favor.  King  Athelstane  came  to  the  throne 
of  Britain,  and  he,  too,  had  to  fight  the  Danes,  and  again 
Malmesbury  gave  him  effective  help.  In  930,  in  reward  for 
the  help  of  Malmesbury  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  outskirts 
of  that  town,  he  gave  500  acres  of  land  in  perpetuity  to  the 
burgesses  of  that  town,  and  this  land  is  theirs  to  this  day. 

These  burgesses  held  title  under  a  charter  granted  by 
King  Athelstane  and  renewed  under  William  III.  It  is  a 
curious  old  form  of  government,  with  an  alderman  as  mayor, 
twelve  capital  burgesses,  and  twenty-four  commoners  who 
constitute  a  "house  of  lords"  and  a  "house  of  commons." 
The  old  court  house  where  the  governing  body  does  its  work 
stands  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  when  it  was  a  hospital 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  seating  arrangement  is 
curious.  The  Alderman  sits  in  an  elevated  chair,  with  twelve 
burgesses  on  benches  on  three  sides,  and  the  "four-and- 
twenties"  are  in  a  cock-pit,  all  within  a  rail.  The  common 
folk  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail.  Once  a  year,  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  the  burgesses  "dine  with 
King  Athelstane."  This  monarch  died  in  941,  and  he  also 
was  brought  to  and  buried  at  Malmesbury. 

The  center  of  interest  is  the  old  Abbey.  It  is  a  venerable 
pile,  impressive  in  its  mild  decay,  and  undergoing  just  now 
extensive  and  much  needed  restoration.  But  its  towers  will 
not  be  rebuilt  in  many  a  day — towers  from  which  the  first 
successful  flying  machine  was  sailed.  For  here  a  monk 
named  Oliver,  who  died  in  1060,  made  a  successful  flight, 
marred  by  the  fact  that  he  fell  and  broke  both  legs,  which 
discouraged  both  him  and  others  from  further  experiment 
in  this  direction. 

The  glory  of  the  abbey  is  its  South  porch,  one  of  the 
finest  recessed  porches  in  England.    It  has  twenty-eight 
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Biblical  scenes  carved  in  the  stones  of  the  first  arch,  dealing 
with  the  creation,  twenty-seven  in  the  second,  treating  of 
the  Deluge,  and  twenty-three  in  the  innermost  arch  treat- 
ing of  the  Nativity.  Within  the  porch  are  representations 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Certainly  the  town  has  enough  of  historic  and  literary 
interest  to  warrant  a  visit  by  any  American  who  cares  for 
such  things,  but  Americans  do  not  find  their  way  thither, 
and  that  is  not  surprising.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  only  the 
studious  ones  go  thither  and  not  the  careless  and  indifferent. 
An  important  branch  of  the  Washington  family  lived  there. 
Five  members  of  the  W^ashington  name  are  buried  in  Gars- 
don  Church,  two  miles  from  Malmesbury. 

But  for  us  the  chief  interest  of  this  old  town  is  the  fact 
that  here  for  a  thousand  years  have  dwelt  the  Hanks 
family,  ancestors  and  blood  relations  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
through  his  mother.  For  about  nine  hundred  years  the 
Hanks  name  is  of  record  here,  and  that  is  not  the  beginning 
of  the  famil}^  It  appears  to  have  been  a  clannish  tribe, 
and  their  right  of  land-tenure  was  an  encouragement  to  stay 
near  Malmesbury.  For  the  Hankses  were  usually  burgesses. 
The  office  of  Burger  was  not  a  great  office,  but  it  was  an 
honorable  one,  and  the  Hankses  were  held  in  such  honor  as 
]\Iaimesbury  had  to  bestow. 

The  Hanks  family  is  still  there,  but  will  not  be  there  long. 
Its  present  representatives  are  two  maiden  sisters,  no  longer 
young,  whose  quaint  and  attractive  home  overlooks  one  of 
the  fords  where  the  old  monks  preached  and  sang.  They  are 
intelligent  women,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Hanks 
name  is  to  be  lost  to  Malmesbury,  it  is  preserved  in  America 
in  association  with  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  beUeved  to  have  been  from  the  neighborhood  of 
?  Malmesbury  that  Benjamin  Hanks  and  his  mfe  Abigail, 

^^  '^  \^0^  I  niigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1699;  but 
^-^r^  I   these  have  no  connection  on  this  side  of  the  water  with  the 
I    ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  literature  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Virginia  Hankses  were  descendants 
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either  of  the  Massachusetts  or  the  Pennsylvania  Hankses 
is  in  error.  The  Virginia  Hankses  were  there  fifty  years 
ahead  of  the  Hankses  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus  far,  no  certain  connection  has  been  discovered 
between  either  the  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  famihes  of 
Hanks,  no  record  is  hkely  to  be  found  of  an  actual  person 
of  the  name  of  the  pioneer  living  in  Malmesbury,  and  de-  f 
parting  from  there  at  the  time  of  the  first  record  of  the  name 
on  this  side.  But  I  have  made  what  may  be  a  possible  dis- 
covery in  this  connection,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  may 
suggest,  and  as  a  stepping  stone  toward  a  possibly  more 
certain  connection. 

The  departure  of  the  original  Flanks  from  England,  and 
probably  from  the  vicinity  of  Malmesbury,  was  in  the  period 
of  the  English  Civil  War,  which  began  in  1642  and  ended 
in  1649.  Malmesbury  had  its  full  share  of  participation, 
active  and  passive,  in  the  Civil  War.  Its  people  were  di- 
vided in  their  svmpathy,  but  it  was  in  Wiltshire  and  neigh- 
boring counties'  that  Sir  William  Waller  was  able  to  secure 
strong  accessions  of  new  strength  to  the  Parliamentary 
Army  in  1642,  and  the  war  began  almost  immediately  to 
appear  in  that  vicinity. 

Among  the  soldiers  that  fought  "under  Cromwell"  as 
they  say,  (though  Cromwell  at  the  time  was  fightmg  fur- 
ther north,  and  there  is  no  record  that  he  personally  came 
to  Malmesbury,  but  all  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  were  in  a 
sense  under  him:)  was  one  Thomas  Hanks,  and  so  far  as  1 
can  learn,  he  disappeared  in  connection  with  some  one  of] 
several  battles  fought  in  and  around  Malmesbury  m  1642-5. ! 

Did  he  leave  home  voluntarily  because  of  the  unsettled  ^ 
and  unsafe  conditions  of  life  in  England  at  that  time,  or  .  N*-. 
was  he  captured  by  the  armies  of  King  Charles  and  deported  ^  ^jy,^,^^jsX^,A^ 

What  we  now  know  is  that  one  Thomas  Hanks  was 
fighting  against  King  Charles,  and  that  a  few  years  later  p, 
«  one  Thomas  Hanks  was  buying  land  in  Virginia.   I  am  not     \  ^> 

now  affirming  that  they  were  one  and  the  same;  but  1  j  - 

think  it  wholly  possible  that  this  was  the  case.  J  ^ 
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The  disposal  of  prisoners  was  a  problem  to  both  sides 
during  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.  We  know  something  of 
how  Cromwell  disposed  of  some  of  his,  for  he  wrote  out  the 
story  of  it  with  his  own  hand.  When  he  crossed  into  Ireland, 
he  fought  against  men  some  of  whom  he  beUeved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  desperate  atrocities,  he  was  in  no  mind  to  be 
gentle  with  them.  He  deUberately  adopted  a  poHcy  of 
terrorism,  with  intent,  as  he  declared,  to  save  life  by  his 
severity  toward  those  garrisons  who  resisted  him.  How 
gentle  he  was  with  those  who  surrendered  without  a  fight 
we  need  not  here  consider,  but  at  Drogheda,  in  September, 
1649,  he  did  his  most  terrible  piece  of  work.  There  he 
encountered  fierce  resistance: 

"When  they  submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed  and  the 
rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes.  The  soldiers  in  the  other 
tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  only;  and  shipped 
likewise  for  the  Barbadoes.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  those  barbarous  wretches, 
who  have  imbued  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood; 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the 
future."  (Cromwell's  letter  to  Hon.  William  Lenthall, 
Speaker  of  Parliament,  from  DubUn,  September  17,  1649). 

We  need  not  discuss  the  ethics  of  Cromwell's  measures. 
We  know  that  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  II,  at  Worcester, 
at  least  1,600  Scotch  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Virginia  in 
1651.  We  also  have  record  of  the  deportation  two  years 
later  of  a  hundred  Irish  Tories. 

But  Charles  I.  also  deported  prisoners,  and  many  of 
them.  He  did  not  write  about  it  as  Cromwell  did,  and  we 
have  no  records  of  names  of  deported  prisoners  from  either 
army.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  if  Charles  I.  had  made 
and  preserved  official  fists  of  his  deported  prisoners  we 
should  find  among  them  one  Thomas  Hanks. 

If  Thomas  Hanks,  whom  we  find  in  Virginia  in  1653, 
was  an  indentured  servant  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  as  it 
is  probable,  he  is  by  that  date  a  landholder,  a  purchaser  of 
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more  land,  a  "tithable"  and  known  as  "Mr.  Hanks."  Any- 
where from  five  to  ten  years  would  have  been  requisite  to 
work  out  the  period  of  his  servitude  and  establish  himself 
as  we  find  him  established  with  a  plantation  of  his  own  in 
1653,  and  leasing  another  in  1655,  the  second  an  improved 
plantation,  we  find  him  adding  other  areas  not  less  than  six 
or  seven  altogether  in  the  years  that  followed.  We  cannot 
hope  for  any  such  good  fortune  as  would  give  us  the  exact 
year  of  his  arrival,  but  he  surely  was  there  several  years 
before  1653. 

Malmesbury  was  between  Bath,  w^here  Sir  William 
Waller  with  his  Parliamentary  Army  made  his  headquarters 
in  the  early  part  of  1643,  and  Oxford  where  King  Charles 
was  established.  It  changed  hands  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  In  1642,  as  Clarendon  relates.  Sir 
William  Waller,  "William  the  Conqueror"  the  soldiers 
called  him,  captured  Malmesbury  without  much  trouble, 
but  the  King's  forces  recaptured  it,  and  for  some  time  it 
remained  in  their  possession.  Waller  was  "a  right  good 
chooser  of  advantages"  as  Clarendon  says.  But  after  the 
death  of  Hampden,  June  24,  1643,  the  Parliamentary  forces 
appeared  to  lose  heart.  Battle  after  battle  went  against 
them,  and  they  lost  their  hold  on  the  three  counties  of 
Devon,  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  From  these  counties  and 
Gloucester,  Waller  had  largely  recruited  his  reinforcements. 
But  in  July  of  that  same  year  Waller,  who  had  chosen  a 
good  position  at  Devizes,  appears  to  have  become  reckless, 
and  he  was  defeated  and  fled  back  to  Malmesbury  and  Bath. 

Before  long  there  was  another  battle  and  defeat,  at 
Chippenham,  and  Malmesbury  was  in  possession  of  the 
forces  of  the  King. 

Still  later  in  the  same  year,  Prince  Rupert  won  his  vic- 
tory at  Circenester,  and  it  is  after  that  battle  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  group  not  often  counted  important  enough  to 
mention  in  the  bloody  annals  of  those  years,  the  prisoners  of 
war.  Rupert  marched  his  prisoners  from  Circenester  to 
Oxford,  half-clad,  bareheaded,  barefoot,  with  gaping  wounds 
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undressed.  King  Charles  I.  with  his  two  princes  and  several 
lords  rode  out  a  mile  from  Oxford  to  see  tliem  enter  the  city. 
"No  Avords  of  pity,  no  order  for  their  relief,  passed  his 
lips,"  but  "the  King  was  observed  to  smile." 

The  prisons  were  cruel  places,  of  course;  all  prisons  were; 
we  have  some  horrible  details  of  the  prisons  in  which  those 
particular  men  were  confined.  We  need  not  recite  them. 
But  the  prisoners  were  an  expense  and  a  menace.  It  was 
well  to  empty  the  jails  now  and  then,  or  at  least  to  relieve 
their  over-crowded  condition.  The  safest  and  cheapest  way 
to  be  rid  of  the  prisoners  was  to  send  them  to  Virginia, 
where  their  service  was  much  needed. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  one  Thomas  Hanks  of  Malmes- 
bury  as  having  been  captured  in  any  one  of  several  battles 
not  too  far  from  his  home,  and  after  a  few  months  of  im- 
prisonment being  sent  to  Virginia,  and  serving  five  or  seven 
years,  and  then  working  for  wages  until  he  had  accumulated 
enough  money,  or  rather  tobacco,  to  make  his  first  modest 
purchase  of  land  in  1653,  the  time  conditions  and  the  time 
limits  would  be  completely  consistent  with  this  hypothesis 
here  suggested.  That  is  all  that  at  present  we  are  at  liberty 
to  affirm. 

The  Hanks  family  was  reputable  in  England,  and  it 
appears  to  have  begun  well  in  the  United  States.  President 
Lincoln  was  more  troubled  about  it  than  he  need  have 
been.  He  had  more  occasion  for  pride  than  shame  in  his 
grandmother,  spite  of  her  early  mistake,  and  his  Hneage 
while  not  illustrious  was  respectable.  It  is  rather  more 
than  possible  that  its  beginnings  in  this  country  hark  back 
not  to  the  importation  of  a  thriftless  person,  but  to  the 
political  conditions  that  sent  across  the  ocean  a  good  many 
men  of  initiative  and  courage.  Such  a  man  the  first  Thomas 
Hanks  would  appear  to  have  been.  Eising  from  what  was 
almost  certainly  a  condition  of  servitude,  he  possessed  a 
wide  domain,  and  we  know  nothing  of  him  that  is  not  to 
his  credit.  He  appears  to  have  been  about  the  kind  of  man 
we  might  expect  to  discover  in  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers. 
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HANKS  AND  HAWKS 

The  identification  of  the  Hanks 
family,  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln's 
ip^ther  descended,  is  one  of  the  most 
baffling  problems  in  America  geneal- 
ogy. 

John  Locke  Scripps  prepared  a  biog- 
raphy of  Lincoln  in  1860,  in  which  he 
depended  largely  upon  source  mater- 
ial furnished  by  the  Presidential  Nom- 
inee. He  has  this  to  say  about 
Lincoln's  mother: 

"Facts  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  have  impressed  him  with  the 
belief  that  although  of  but  limited  ed- 
ucation, she  was  a  woman  of  gi-eat 
native  strength  of  intellect  and  force 
of  character  and  he  suspects  that 
those  admirable  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  characterized  her  dis- 
tinguished' son  are  inherited  mostly 
from  her." 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  maternal 
line  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  contributed 
some  innate  tendencies  which  found 
expression  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  it  would  appear  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  to  discover, 
if  possible,  something  about  these 
forebears. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  problems 
confronting  those  who  have  done  or- 
iginal research  work,  in  communities 
where  Hanks  families  are  known  to 
have  lived,  is  the  spelling  of  the  name. 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Associa- 
tion, visited  Coles  County,  Illinois,  in 
the  summer  of  1891,  she  heard  and 
recorded  many  bits  of  Lincoln  family 
folk  lore. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  discussing 
the  tradition  that  the  President  did 
not  know  who  was  his  mother's  father. 
She  was  told  that  Lincoln  asked  Den- 
nis Hanks  about  this  question  and 
Dennis  told  him:  "His  mother's  name 
was  Hawks,  and  not  Hanks,  and  that 
the  name  had  changed  after  they  came 
to  Kentucky."  In  a  footnote  Mrs. 
Gridley  states  that:  "This  statement 
was  corroborated  by  Dennis  Hanks 
upon  whom  I  made  a  second  brief 
call."  Hence,  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Hanks  family  some  question  whether 
the  early  spelling  of  the  family  name 
was  Hawks  or  Hanks. 


Four  years  after  Mrs.  Gridley's  ex- 
tended visit  in  Coles  County,  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock  made 
a  pilgrimage  into  Virginia  in  quest  of 
information  about  the  Hanks  family. 
Here  she  found  the  same  confusion  of 
names  suggested  in  the  Gi-idley  tradi- 
tion. After  studying  the  problem,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spell- 
ing Hawks  and  Hanks  were  inter- 
changeable in  many  instances,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  same  family. 

Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  made  a  hurried  ti'ip  through 
Virginia  and  photographed  some  of 
the  documents  which  clearly  revealed 
the  interchangeable  spelling  of  the 
family  name.  This  past  summer  he 
made  a  more  careful  and  painstaking 
pilgrimage  to  certain  county  court 
houses  in  Virginia,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  gathering  all  available  infor- 
mation on  the  spelling  of  this  name. 

He  is  convinced,  after  compiling 
this  evidence  and  referring  to  other 
contemporaneous  data,  that  the  spel- 
ling of  the  name  Hank,  Hanke,  Hanks, 
Hankes,  Hancks,  and  Hanckes,  in  prac- 
tically every  community,  is  spelled  so 


Various  Forms  of  Spelling  Hanks 

Hangt  Hancks  Hawke 

Hangst  Hank  Hawkes 

Hanch  Hanke  tt„„,t,c. 

Hanck  Hankes  ±iawKS 

Hancke  Hanks  Hengst 

Hanckes  Hawk  Hengist 


that  the  "n"  appears  to  be  a  "w"  in 
the  first  four  instances.  This  is  caused 
by  a  peculiar  method  of  finishing  the 
letter  "n"  with  an  upward  stroke  be- 
fore its  connection  with  the  beginning 
stroke  of  the  letter  "k." 

That  there  were  families  in  Virginia 
who  consistently  spelled  their  name 
Hawks,  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  co- 
incidence of  their  living  in  the  same 
community  with  a  family  named 
Hanks,  has  not  as  yet  been  confirmed. 

More  than  35  years  ago  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock corresponded  with  W.  G.  Stanard, 
of  Virginia  State  Library,  with  refer- 
ence to  doing  some  research  work  on 
the  Hanks  family.  The  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock and  Mr.  Stanard  is  now  before 
me  and  it  reveals  the  first  attempt  of 
a  systematic  effort  to  locate  the  Vir- 
ginia Hanks  family.  It  records  the 
appearance  of  a  Thomas  Hanck,  whose 
name  is  later  spelled  Hankes  and 
which  then  seemed  to  be  the  most  con- 
sistent form,  settling  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  as  early  as  1654.  A 
Robert  Hankes  who  came  a  few  years 
later  and  settled  on  the  same  river 
passed  away  by  October  6,  1691,  when 
his  will  was  probated  and  Margaret 
Hankes    made   the   executrix.  The 


names  of  these  Hankes  families  are 
spelled  by  the  recorder  in  various 
ways. 

Up  in  New  England  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
had  discovered  another  family  of 
Hankses,  the  first  settler  being  John 
Hanks,  who  was  in  Plymouth  as  early 
as  1632.  One  does  not  find  the  same 
interchangeable  spelling  in  the  Hanks 
name  in  New  England  as  he  does  in 
Virginia. 

Still  another  group  of  Hanks  fam- 
ilies located  near  Philadelphia.  They 
were  from  Sawley,  England,  and  the 
earliest  spelling  of  the  name  seems  to 
be  Hank.  Luke  Hank  was  in  Philadel- 
phia as  early  as  1688  and  there  were 
other  members  of  the  family  associat- 
ed with  him. 

One  branch  of  this  Philadelphia 
Hank  family  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent in  spelling  their  name  Hank; 
occasionally  it  will  close  with  an  "e." 
Some  members  of  this  family,  how- 
ever, later  adopted  the  spelling  of  the 
name  Hanks. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hank  family  who  fin- 
ally migrated  into  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  where  the  most  simple 
form  of  the  spelling  of  the  name 
"Hank"  seems  to  have  been  retained. 

In  Hampshire  County  there  was  a 
Joseph  Hanks  living  in  1782;  the  name 
Hawk  also  appears  here  in  two  or 
three  instances.  One  clerk  seemed  to 
have  much  difficulty  in  spelling  the 
name  of  a  John  Hanks,  or  Hawks,  who 
was  living  there  in  1789,  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  interchangeable  letter 
are  observed. 

It  is  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia, 
where  there  seems  to  be  the  most  con- 
fusion in  the  spelling  of  the  Hanks 
name.  Records  spelling  the  name. 
Hawks  have  been  discarded  by  some 
historians  as  haying  no  bearing  on  the 
Hanks  question.  I  am  convinced  after 
having  spent  two  days  in  Amelia 
County  and  carefully  examining  the 
original  manuscripts,  that  all  of  the 
early  records  which  use  different 
forms  of  both  the  Hank  and  Hawk 
stems  refer  to  the  same  family. 

While  I  doubt  that  the  letter  called 
a  "w"  was  ever  recognized  as  a  "w" 
by  the  early  tribe,  yet  it  is  apparent 
in  later  entries  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants did  continue  to  use  this  pe- 
culiar spelling  quite  consistently.  They 
may  have  possibly  pronounced  the 
name  Hawks  instead  of  Hanks,  until 
an  entirely  new  name  was  borne  by 
members  of  the  original  Hanks  family^ 

From  time  to  time  this  bulletin  will 
publish  biographical  sketches  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Hanks  families, 
hoping  eventually  to  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  the  maternal  ancestry  of  the 
President. 

Note :  Copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  Numbers  9, 
28,  29,  and  35  have  touched  ui>on  Hanks  his- 
tory. 


Savs  Hanks  Was  Hawks 
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The  identiBcation  of  (he  Hanks's 
family,  from  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's mother  descended,  is  one  of 
most  baffling  problem's  in  America 
genealogy. 

John  Locke  Scripps  prepared  a 
biography  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  in 
which  he  depended  largely  upon 
source  material  furnished  by  the 
Presidential  Nominee.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  Lincoln's  mother. 

"Facts  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  have  impressed  him  with 
the  belief  that  although  of  but  lim 
ited  education,  she  was  a  woman 
of  great  native  strength  of  intellect 
1  and  face  of  character  and  he  sus- 
pects that  those  admirable  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  which  character- 
ized her  distinguished  son  are  in- 
herited mostly  from  her.'' 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  mater- 
nal line  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  con- 
tributed some  innate  tendencies 
[which  found  expression  in  intel 


lectual  and  moral  development,  it 
would  ajppear  to  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance! to  discover,  if  possible, 
something  about  these  forcebears. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  prob- 
lems confronting  those  who  have 
done  orijginal  research  work  in  com- 
munities where  Hanks  families  are 
known  to  have  lived,  is  the  spelling 
of  the  name, 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  sec- 
retary of  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
Associalion.  visited  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  Summer  of  1891, 
she  heard  and  recorded  many  bits 
of  Lincoln  family  folk  lore. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  discuss- 
ing the  tradition  that  the  President 
did  not'know  who  was  his  mother's 
father.  She  was  told  that  Lircoln 
Biked  Dennis  H^^nks  about  this  ques- 
tion and  Dennis  told  him:  "Hi^ 
mother's  name  was  Hawks,  and  not 
Hanks,  and  that  the  name  had 
changed  after  they  had  come  to 
Kentucky."  In  a  footnote  Mrs.  Grid 
ley  states  that:  "This  statement 
was  corroborated  by  Dennis  Hanks  | 

upon  whom  I  made  a  second  brief 
call."  Hence,  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Hanks  family  some  question  whe- 
ther the  early  spelling  of  the  family 
name  was  Hawks  or  Hanks.— Lin- 
coln Lore. 
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